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A QUAKER PILGRIMAGE. 
(Concluded from page 757.) 


In 1658, George Fox again visited Ring- 
wood, and this entry occurs in his journal : 
“I went. to Ringwood and Poole, visiting 
Friends in the Lord’s power, and had great 
meetings among them.” 

We can readily imagine that William Fry 
would be one of those who would be attracted 
to Ringwood to hear and see George Fox; 
and that he would thereby be strengthened 
to maintain the conflict, and suffer persecu- 
tion and injury, rather than submit to what 
he felt to be wrong or lower his Christian 
standard. 

I began by speaking of the year 1662, and 
it was in that very year that George Fox 
visited this place under extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. In his journal I find the fol- 
lowing entry under date 1662: 

‘We went to Pulner, in the parish of Ring- 
wood, where was to be a Monthly Meeting 
next day, to which many Friends resorted 
from Southampton, Pool and other places, 
and, the weather being very hot, some came 
pretty early in the morning. I took a Friend 
and walked out with him into the orchard, 
inquiring of him how the affairs of Truth 
stood amongst them? (For many of them 
had been convinced by me before I was pris- 
oner in Cornwall.) hile we were discours- 
ing a young man came and told us the trained 
bands were raising, and he heard they would 
break up the meeting. It was not yet meet- 
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ing time by about three hours, and there 
being other Friends walking in the orchard, 
the Friend I was discoursing with before de- 
sired me to walk into a cornfield adjoining to 
it, which we did. After awhile the young 
man that spoke of the trained bands left us, 
and when he was gone a pretty way he stood 
and waved his hat, whereupon I spoke to the 
other young man that was with me to go and 
see what he meant. He went, but came not 
to me again, for the soldiers were come into 
the orchard. As I kept walking I could see 
the soldiers, and some of them, as I afterwards 
heard, did see me, but had no mind to med- 
dle. So the soldiers coming so long before 
meeting time-did not tarry, but took what 
Friends they found at the house, and some 
they met in the lane, and had them away. 
After they were gone it drew towards the 
eleventh hour; Friends began to come in 
apace, and a large and glorious meeting we 
had ; for the everlasting seed of God was set 
over all, and the people were settled in the 
new covenant of life upon the foundation— 
Christ Jesus. Toward the latter end of the 
meeting there came a man in gay apparel, and 
looked in while I was declaring, and went 
away again presently. This man came with 
an evil intent; for he went forthwith to 
Ringwood, and told the magistrates, ‘ That 
they had taken two or three men at Pulner 
and had left George Fox there preaching to 
two or three hundred!’ Upon this the magis- 
trates sent the officers and soldiers again ; but 
the meeting being near ended when the man 
looked in, and he having about a mile and a 
half to go with his information to fetch the 
soldiers, and they as far to come after they 
had received their orders, before they came 
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our meeting was over; ending about the third 
hour peaceably and orderly. After the meet- 
ing I spoke to the Friends of the house where 
this was held (the woman of the house then 
dead in the house) and then some 
riends led me to another Friend’s at a little 
distance, where, after we had refreshed our- 
selves, I took horse, having about twenty 
miles to ride that afternoon to one —— Frye’s, 
in Wiltshire, where a meeting was appointed 
to be held the next day. 

‘* After we were gone the officers and soldiers 
came ina great heat, who, finding that they 
had missed their prey, were much enraged ; 
and the officers were offended with the sol- 
diers because they had not seized my horse in 
the stable the first time they came. But the 
Lord by His good providence delivered me, 
and prevented their mischievous design. For 
the officers were envious men, and had an 
evil mind against Friends, but the Lord 
brought His judgments upon them, so that it 
was taken notice of by their neighbors. For, 
as before they were wealthy men, after this 
their estates wasted away; and John Line, 
the constable, who was not only very forward 
in putting on the soldiers to take Friends, but 
also carried those that were taken to prison, 
and took a false oath against them at the As- 
size, upon which they were fined and contin- 
ued prisoners, was a sad spectacle to behold. 
For, his flesh rotting away while he lived, he 
died in a very miserable condition, wishing 
he had never meddled with Quakers, and con- 
fessing he never prospered since he had a 
hand in persecuting them, and that he 
eaght the hand of the Lord was against him 

or it. 

“ At—— Frye’s, in Wiltshire, we had a very 
blessed meeting, and quiet, though the officers 
ee d to have broken it up, and were on 

heir way in order thereunto. But before 
they were got to the meeting, word was 
brought them, ‘There was a house newly bro- 
ken up by thieves,’ and they were required to 
go back again with speed to search after and 
pursue them, by which means our meeting 
escaped disturbance, and we were preserved 
out of their hands.”’ 


I have not the slightest doubt but that the 
Frye referred to in the above extract is no 
other than our friend, William Fry, of Ash- 

ove, because the distance spoken of agrees 
with the distance between this place and Pul- 
ner, and because I cannot find any other 
family of the name of Fry then connected 
with Friends residing in this part of Wilts. 

Thus then this farmhouse, this farm, this 
burial-ground, are all associated with the 
pleasant thought that George Fox, our re- 
vered forefather, when in the flesh sojourned 
here for a time, and left the influence of his 

resence and preaching with his worthy fol- 
a William Fry and his family. 

William Fry was a good type of the early 
true Friend. He could sacrifice his goods 
for conscience’ sake, nay, he could leave this 
sweet spot, abandon his wife and family, and 
sacrifice his business, rather than pay what 


some Friends in this day deem a lawful pay- 
ment. 

Thus he maintained his integrity. A deep- 
er trial was yet in store for him. By the 
same records we find that, in 1671, he was 
arrested for non-payment of tithes, was sent 
to Salisbury Gaol, and after that was removed 
to the Fleet, in London. How long he re- 
mained in prison I do not know, but I be- 
lieve that he was soon released, and that he 
afterwardsjwas permitted to spend the rest of 
his life in comparative ease and tranquillity. 
In 1700 he executed a family settlement, and 
in it is the following clause: 

‘“‘ That one burying-place parcel of the pre- 
mises,as it is now enclosed and bounded out, 
shall for ever hereafter remayne and be as a 
burying-place for the people called Quakers to 
bury their dead in, and that they shall have 
free liberty without any lett or disturbance to 
come to and from the burying-place the way 
now used; anything in these presents contain- 
ed to the contrary thereof in any wise not- 
withstanding.” 

It is by virtue of this clause that we now 
enjoy this burial-ground, and it is to maintain 
our right that we are here to-day. 

William Fry soon after left Ashgrove and 
went to reside in Bristol where, I believe, he 
died. He had two sons, William and Tho- 
mas, both of whom had children. William 
remained a Friend, but Thomas left the So- 
ciety. Of their descendants I know nothing. 
Thomas Fry and his son sold the estate, and 
after passing through two or three hands, it 
was purchased by the ancestor of the present 
owner, Sir Thomas Fraser Grove, of Ferne 
House, and late M.P. for South Wilts. 

It is most likely that no record exists of 
the early interments in this ground. They 
would be entered (as was then generally the 
case) in some family Bible or other private 
book, and are thus lost. There are, however, 
thirteen entries of burial in this spot in the 
church books of Donhead St. Mary, and ten 
in the Friends’ records. The first one is in 
the church records, and is as follows: 


‘* 1678, Sept. 12.—A stranger was buried in 
Chilverecombe Bottom.” 


A strong proof of the deep and bitter feel- 
ings of the clergy against Friends in the ear- 
ly days is to be found in the entries made by 
them in the parish books, and which occa- 
sionally come to light. In a parish near 
Falmouth a burial of a Friend in the old 
burial-ground is recorded with this addition: 

‘“‘ Buried with the burial of an ass.”’ 

The minister of Donhead was not of this 
class, though he evidently kept a sharp look 
out upon all that took place in this parish. 
This lonely burying-ground was thus looked 
upon as a place to bury strangers in. 
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_Before closing, it may be interesting to 
give a few particulars as to the establishment 
of Friends in these parts, as appears by our 
records. 

The first Quarterly Meeting was held at 
Ryme, six miles southwest of Sherborne, on 
the llth of Sixth month, 1668. At this 
meeting George Fox was present, as evi- 
denced by the following memorandum in the 
Quarterly Meeting minute book : 


‘At this meeting was our dear friend and | P 


elder brother in the truth, George Fox, who 
was then travelling through the nation (being 
moved of the Lord thereunto), in order to the 
settling of both Quarterly and Monthly Meet- 
ings amongst Friends in their respective coun- 
ties, which work the Lord blessed and pros- 
eee in his hands, whereby the churches of 

hrist became to’ be established in the good 
order and discipline of the truth to their mu- 
tual comfort and edification therein.” 


George Fox in his journal refers to this 
meeting, and says that all the men’s meet- 
ings 
“* were settled in the glorious order of the Gos- 
pel, that allin the power of God might seek 
that which was lost and bring again that 
‘which was driven away; might cherish the 
good and reprove the evil.’’ 

There were present at this meeting vepre- 
sentatives from fourteen meetings, and I find 
that meetings were soon held in twenty-two 
asa in the county. In all these places 

riends formed a society and held meetings. 
In some they were held in private houses, 
and in others meeting-houses were erected. 
There were a few Friends at Shaftesbury in 
1698, as I find they wanted to join some 
Monthly Meeting; and in’ 1699 Friends liv- 
ing in this parish of Donhead and at Shaftes- 
bury, applied by letter to be allowed to join 
the Monthly and Quarterly Meetings of Dor- 
set. In 1706 the question arose whether the 
Monthly Meeting at Shaftesbury should be 
removed “supposing it of little use,” and in 
1708 it was removed to Sherborne. In 1711 
the Friends dropped their First-day Meeting, 
and a committee of the Quarterly Meeting 
was appointed to visit them, and the result 
was that it was revived. In 1742 there were 
only three Friends living at Shaftesbury, 
“an old tanner and his two sisters.” In that 
year John Gough came—spent three or four 
days, held several meetings and made many 
pastoral visits—which led to the convince- 
ment of not a few, and from that time the 
number increased. Up to 1745 Friends met 
‘in a room, but in that year the present meet- 
ing-house was built. In 1786 the women’s 
Mmeeting-room was erected, and in 1799 
the present galleries in the meeting-house 
were added. 


to the Dorset Quarterly Meeting -was appoint- | 
ed in 1710, and the Friend appointed was 
Thomas King who lies buried in this burial- 
ground. 

At Tarrant Monckton, between this and 
Blandford, there was a regularly appointed 
meeting, and Friends there seem to have 
been very active. From the entries in the 
Book of Sufferings they must have suffered 
gery from their close adherence to princi- 

e. 

At Marnhull also there was a meeting at a 
very early time, and an interesting incident 
that I have seen recorded shows that suffer- 
ing for conscience’ sake produces respect and 
regard even in the minds of the oppressors. 
In 1707 a widow named Ann Seymour was 
committed to prison for non-payment of 4s. 
5d. for a church-rate. She was discharged 
in 1709, having been in prison one year and 
eleven months. She died in 1723 (fourteen 
years after), and to show their respect, for 
this true-hearted woman the two church- 
wardens who had persecuted her, attended 
her funeral and followed her remains to. 
Marsdon in Somersetshire, at least fourteen 
miles distant, where they were interred. 

In my time I can recollect five or six min- 
isters at Marnhull and a goodiy cohgregation, 
but now we have not one member. Still 
there is a large amount of Quakerly leaven 
there, as is evidenced by the full meeting- 
house when public meetings are held; and I 
feel sure that if any minister was drawn to 
take up his abode there, an accession of mem- 
bers would be the result. 

At Salisbury, Ringwood, Fovant and at 
other places in these parts, there were at one 
time flourishing meetings of Friends, but now 
the places that once knew them know them 
no more, and there is not a single represent- 
ative of Friends in any of them. 

In looking over the Quarterly Meeting 
minute books-I saw one minute I should like 
to refer to. It was made in Eighth month, 
1682, and is as follows : 

‘* Whereas it was mooted to this Meeting, in 
case of Indictments and processes thereupon 
from Assizes and Sessions issuing forth to ap- 
prehend Friends for non-conformity, to have 
the judgement of Friends whether it is best 
to give bail or to go to prison; this meeting 
gives their judgement unanimously that it is 
better to go to prison than to give bail, it 
being most consistent with truth.” 

What a healthy robust Christian maintain- 
ing of principle is evidenced in these few 
words. The Friends in those days who thus 
solemnly and unanimously resolved to go to 
prison rather than put in bail were indeed 
heroes, and deserve to be held in remem- 
brance by us whose courage becomes coward- 


The first representative from Shaftesbury | ice, and whose suffering becomes ludicrously 
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’ misnamed, compared with that courage 
which animated these ancient Friends and 
true Christian giants, and that suffering 
which enabled them to submit to imprison- 
ment, spoliation and shame in the mainte- 
nance of their testimony to truth. 

But I must draw toa close. Is there no 
lesson that we can take away after having 
been thus brought. into communion with 
those who have gone before us; who have 
lived, and died, and suffered for the cause of 
that truth which we possess, and by whose 
devotion to that truth we are enabled to wor- 
ship God as and when we think right, no 
man daring to make us afraid? Of them we 
may truly say: 





“ Our fathers were high-minded men, 
Who firmly kept the faith, 
To freedom and to conscience true, 
In danger and in death.” 


And may we not adopt the closing lines of 
the verse, and exclaim : 
‘*Oh such as our forefathers were, 
May we their children be; 


And in our hearts their spirit live 
That baffled tyranny.” 


As Quakers, as citizens, and as Christians, 
we have a work to do in this our time as they 
had in theirs. Much is entrusted to us, and 
much will be required of us. In this day of 
ritualism and priestly assumption and con- 
formity to the world have we nota special 
mission? Are not some of the grand and 
simple truths of the Gospel entrusted to us? 
Do we make such a stand as we should 
against the inroad of sacerdotalism? Do we 
proclaim with sufficient clearness in our life, 
our conversation, and by our actions, that the 
kingdom of Christ is not of this world? 
Are we sufficiently on our guard not to allow 
the world and what the world thinks to influ- 
ence us as regards the promulgation of the 
self-denying Scriptural truths which embody 
pure Quakerism? I verily believe that pure 
Quakerism is as much needed now as it was 
in the times of George Fox, and that what is 
required of us is to work aud labor as they 
did, and face both the frowning world and 
the priest-ridden Church. 

y we one and all seek to live closer to 
Christ, and to do, and act, and suffer, as may 
be pleasing to Him. May we unflinchingly 
do our duty irrespective of consequences, 
and act up to our profession and privileges, 
as did our ancient Friend who gave us this 
burial-place. 

Then shall we be once more lights in the 
world, and God will bless and multiply us as 
He did of old. The desire of my heart is 
that we may each and all breathe the feeling 
expressed by the Quaker poet Whittier: 
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‘*Oh, spirit of that early day, 
ure, and strong, and true, 

Be with us in the narrow way 
Our faithful fathers knew. 

Give strength the evil to forsake, 
The Cross of Truth to bear, 

And love and reverent fear to make 
Our daily lives a prayer.”’ 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 


The Kingdom of Heaven, as spoken of by 
the Blessed Jesus, is a figure drawn from the 
relation of ruler and subject, and its frequent 
use was intended to turn the thoughts and 
expectations of the people away from the 
outward and material views respecting the 
Messiah and His re-establishment of the 
kingly power among them. 

The query, “ Wilt thou at this time restore 
the kingdom to Israel?” gives unmistakable 
evidence that to the last hour of His associa- 
tion with His disciples they were still looking 
for outward manifestations of His glory. 

To the Pharisees who demanded, “ When 
the Kingdom of God should come,” Jesus 
made answer in words that clearly set forth 
the nature of that kingdom: “It cometh not 
with observation.” 

The visible kingdom is ushered in with 
pomp and noise; the king rides forth wearing 
the robes of state, and surrounded by his 
counselors, and the people prostrate them- 
selves before him; but the Kingdom of 
Heaven, that “cometh not with observation,” 
is in the heart. Its King is the Eternal, 
Omnipotent, Omnipresent Creator, the spirit- 
ual essence that pervades and upholds all 
things. This Kingdom cannot be associated 
with outward demonstrations because its King 
is not visible to outward eyes. His throne is 
set up in the heart of every subject, and 
obedience to His requirings is the test of 
loyalty. It is not a relation that is begun 
after the soul is separated from the body, but 
it is entered upon in this state of existence. 
The King must be obeyed now and here; His 
sceptre must be the ensignia of royal posses- 
sion and ownership in al] we have and all we 
are. Fealty to His requirings must be our 
first and chief concern. 

We need have no fears that our King will 
be a hard Master. He knows us better than 
we know ourselves; we are the workmanshi 
of His hands, and our lives must accord with 
the design and intent of our being. Our 
highest good must be secured through hearty, 
loyal service. Our greatest happiness must 
be found in His service, and this being spirit- 
ual and from within, regulates and controls 
and gives vent and color to all our dealings 
with one another. 
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We will have no desire to wrong one an- 
other in word or thought, for in this King- 
dom there is nothing that can hurt or make 
afraid, and with the eye of the King ever 
watching the thoughts and intents of the 
heart there can no root of evil spring up 
within it. 

Are we loyal subjects of this Kingdom as 
with our holy Pattern it is “our meat and 
our drink” to do the will of our King? 
Blessed, thrice blessed are we if indeed this is 
our condition. L. J. R. 





LETTER OF RACHEL HICKS. 


Fourth mo. 17th, 1859. 

Dear Frienps.—Oftten, very often, since 
we parted, have I visited you in spirit, with 
a desire to give you a written testimonial of 
my grateful and affectionate remembrance of 
your kind attentions to one of the least of 
the household of faith, when travailing under 
a heavy weight of exercise. 


Although I sensibly felt before leaving 
my home that there were in those three 
Monthly Meetings a hidden travailing seed, 
owned and preserved by the Head of the 
Church, yet I had doubts about any being 
prepared to open their hearts and homes to 
receive one who felt herself so unworthy— 
a necessary dispensation for me to pass 
through. 

I felt, also, that there were “giants in the 
land ;” but, having faith in the Divine pro- 
mise, “I will be with thee,” the fear of 
these was taken away. And when I saw 
the openness of many to prepare for moving 
in a concern so arduous, | was humbled, 
and a tear of gratitude started to thé eye. 
There is a “ feeling that has no fellow,” nor 
is there language to express to another what 
is felt; therefore, I cannot convey to thee, 
dear ,a full sense of the encourage- 
-ment and strength which I experienced by 
thy uniting in the concern, as I believe in 
the fellowship of the Gospel. 


And while I dare not give flattering titles 
unto man—for in so doing my Master would 
take away my peace—I may say in truth 
that [ think a right good elder. 
Now, in my quiet retirement, I look back 
with satisfaction that I felt it right to take 
his advice in attending the three Monthly 
Meetings, and reporting the service accom- 
plished. Although a little trying to the 
creature, I think it was finishing up the work 
in the order of Truth; and the language 
often arises, “ Peace be to thee and to thy 
helpers.” My aspiration is that the peace 
which the world can neither give nor take 
away may rest upon you. There are seasons 


















when we sensibly realize that the humble 
servant “has meat to eat that the world 
knows not of, a fellowship with the Father, 
with the Son, and one with another which 
satisfies the immortal soul. Blessed be His 
Name saith my spirit, for His goodness and 
loving-kindness to the workmanship of His 
hands ! 

I have said that I oft felt a desire to write 
to you, but it is not a light matter to put the 
pen to paper and allow the thoughts to guide 
it, especially as regards our poor Society, 
broken up into parties as it is. oe eae 

“Except the Lord build the house, they 
labor in vain who build it.” Our faith, 
trust and confidence must be in Him, and in 
simple obedience to His commands. Then, 
our works and the spirit with which we will 
be clothed, will tend to “ establish us in that 
holy faith which works by love to the puri- 
fying of the heart,” leading into perfect or- 
der and out of all extremes. 

When I visit you mentally, I behold, dear 
, not so anxious about what others 
are doing as careful to perform her own du- 
ties. And cheerfully looking on the 
best side, and pointing out bright spots to 
encourage the mourners in Zion, and the 
heavy-hearted in Jerusalem. But, notwith- 








standing this,does he not have his seasons 


of depression, when he desires to “ hide him- 
self in the clefts of the rock and the secret 
places of the stairs?” If he have, it is no 
more than the righteous in all ages have had 
to feel, and I believe it is in the ordering of 
Infinite Wisdom for our good. 

Continual sunshine and gentle zephyrs in 
the outward world would not produce a 
healthy atmosphere for animal or vegetable 
life. It is just so in a spiritual sense. Con- 
tinual abounding in heavenly enjoyment 
would tend to make us relax our efforts to 
abide in our only safe state—that of wateh- 
fulness and prayer, under a humiliating sense 
of our own insufficiency for any good word 
or work. 

As a sense of danger induces us to seek a 
shelter from storms and tempests outwardly, 
so conflicts with human nature and a seem- 
ing desertion of Divine aid draw us more 
intently to ask Him who has promised, “Seek 
and ye shall find; knock and it shall be 
opened unto you.” Thus He redeems and 
purifies the soul, for it remains to be a truth, 
“As gold is tried in the fire,” so are they 
who are accepted of God in the furnace of 
affliction. Therefore we have more cause to 
rejoice than to repine when we are left to feel 
our own weakness. ° 

Your affectionate friend, 
Racue. Hicks, 
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A PANACEA, 


“Fight against the wrong thou doest, not 
receivest.” This aphorism from a foreign 
poet is cited by J. Vila Blake in the Chris- 
tian Register as pointing to a course of action 
which will extinguish the little moral ills 
and common wrongs of life. He says: 


“The great point in this rule is that it re- 
quires only endeavor—not success, not ac- 
complishment, but only effort. Now, effort 
is by nature something continuous and unli- 
mited. If it were required to do something, 
then, when it were done, the activity were 
done also: it would become a stated fact, a 
thing accomplished. But, if it be required 
to try to do, this means continuous activity, 
constant watchfulness, unceasing exertion. 
Consequently, this remedy is one that acts on 
the ills of life, not after the manner of a 
blow which delivers its force and is done, but 
after the manner of a weight which presses 
or pulls all the time, and always with the 
same power. Now, to understand how im- 
portant a quality of the remedy this is, we 
must remember that many of the mean and 
despicable ills of life would cease to afflict us 
and even to exist, if only we would pay no 
attention to them. All the wrongs that are 
malicious, the little evils done for spite, an- 
ger, envy, hatred, would pass over our heads 

armlessly, and vanish like smoke, if we 
gave no heed to them. To fight against 
these wrongs done to us is the same thing as 
to give attention to them, and it is on this 
very attention that they thrive. But, ifa 
man be busy fighting the wrong done by hing 
thereby he will destroy all those wrongs done 
to him which perish if they are neglected. 
‘Whoever is striving constantly against the 
wrongs he does will have no time to busy 
himself with the wrongs he receives. Besides, 
he will be too well occupied even to see much 
of the wrong which would trouble him other- 
wise. He will not notice-or feel every little 
ill turn done him. Thus, this remedy occu- 

ies the ground with a man’s struggle with 
+ ae lf, producing nobleness, and leaves no 
soil for oo strifes of one man with another, 
which stir base passions and multiply bad 
deeds. 

“ Again, this remedy is potent, because so 
easily applied. This is as if some disorders 


ht be cured by going out-of-doors, or by 
okie at the sky. For it is in every one’s 


power to busy himself with himself and to 
strive. If he do not conquer at first, still he 
may strive; if the thousandth time he do not 
prevail, still he may strive. Therefore, every 
one may begin to apply this remedy, as abun- 
dant as clear air, to the ills of life; and cer- 


tain it is that, if there be no cure, it is for 
lack of the application. For, if every one 
were absorbed in the effort to destroy the 
wrongs done by him and not to him, the source 
of all disease, self-neglect, would be cut off. 
“ Again, it is an important quality of this 
remedy that it applies force exactly at the 
point where it is efficient. For not only can 
every one strive against the wrongs which he 
himself does, but it is against his own mis- 
doing that he can fight with some effect; but 
to fight against the wrong done to us ‘is as 
vain and impossible as to fight against the 
arrow shot off yesterday, and makes wretched 
indeed sufferer and doer both. We can 
strive with some result against doing wrong, 
but we are powerless against receiving it. 


Inherent in this remedy, therefore, is the wis- - 


dom of the Stoics: All things good and ill 
fall into two classes, the things that are in our 
power and the things not in our power. 
Strive not, therefore, inst the evils not in 
our power, for they will take care of them- 
selves according to the nature of the universe ; 
but strive against the evils that are in our 
power, for these are the things left to our 
care, and we shall be able to prevail. ‘This 
thou must always bear in mind,’ says Anton- 
inus, ‘ what is the nature of the whole and 
what is thy nature, and how this is related to 
that, and what kind of a part it is of what 
kind of a whole; and that there is no one 
who hinders thee from always doing and say- 
ing the things which are according to the 
nature of which thou arta part. . .. . 
If thou workest at that which is before thee, 
following right reason seriously, vigorously, 
calmly, without allowing anything else to dis- 
tract thee, but keeping thy divine part pure, 
as if thou shouldst be bound to give it back 
immediately ; if thou holdest to this, expect- 
ing nothing, fearing nothing, but satisficd 
with thy present activity according to nature, 
and with heroic truth in every word and 
sound which thou utterest, thou wilt live 
happy. And there is no man who is able to 
prevent this. To fight against the wrong we 
do—not receive—is to be busy with the 
things that are in our power, where every 
man’s effort goes far toward the world’s re- 
demption, and the efforts of all would make 
instantly a Paradise. 

“Again, this remedy is very potent, be- 
cause, although only endeavor is prescribed, 
it does actually include. things done, and 
great things. If the mere fighting be so pow- 
erful, truly the victory, when it is won, is 
power itself. The majesty of victorious 
struggle with ourselves has been a sight rav- 
ishing to the eyes of the sages of all places 
and times, es) felt even by the violent, the 
foolish and the vain, although they might 
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not know the secret of the power which sub- 
dued them. ‘He that is slow to anger is bet- 
ter than the mighty, and he that ruleth his 
spirit than he that taketh a city.’ ‘If aman 
conquer in battle a thousand times a thousand 
men, and if another conquer himself, he is 
the greatest of conquerors’ (Buddha). ‘If 
& man cannot improve himself, how can he 
Improve others?’ ‘To see what is right, 
and not to do it, is the part of a cowardly 
mind’ (Confucius). ‘Give me,O Lord, these 
two desires, to see and to question myself’ 
(Zoroaster). ‘WhoamIto conquer? Not 
the Persians, nor the distant Medes, nor the 
warlike tribes who dwell beyond Dacia, but 
avarice, ambition and fear of death, which 
subdue the conquerors of the nations.’ ‘The 
grandest of empires is to rule one’s self’ (Sen- 
eca). ‘The ambassadors of King Antigonus 
invited Zeno to supper with other philoso- 
en who as they drank boasted of their 
earning, but he kept silence. And when the 
ambassadors asked him what they should re- 
port about him to their king, he replied, 
“What you see: for the thing hardest to con- 
trol of all is speech.”’ These, and such like 
erystals of speech scattered over the ages, 
reflect plainly what is thought of the dignity 
and power of victory over one’s self. Hence, 
a great potency in this remedy for the paltry 
but distressing ills of our lives. He who, 
neglecting the wrong done to him, fights 
against the wrong done by him and gains 
the victory of it, has equipped himself to ride 
over and tread down also the injuries aimed at 
him ; for, having conquered the impulse in him- 
self todo an injury, he has vanquished the 
force which vanquished the one whodid him an 
injury. Therefore, it is certain he will sub- 
due his enemy in time, and win him over, 
since he has subdued the force which subdued 
his enemy. 

“‘ Finally, this remedy is very powerful, be- 
cause it encourages love, since we tend to;love 
those whom we benefit or guard, and to hate 
those whom we strive against. This confers 
a mighty force; for reflect how many of the 
wrongs of life spring from aversion and hat- 
red. I think no fact in human life is better 
established than that we will love those 
whom we benefit or try to benefit; and what 
greater service can we do another than to 
fight against the wrong we do him, neglecting 
the wrong he does us? Therefore, thig rem- 
ety, has love in it, which beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, endur- 





is a potency in this remedy. If we struggle 
with our own misdoing, we feel that we are 
living in a sphere where we are out of the 
power of all others, where no malice can ter- 
rify and no harm reach us; for no one can 
prevent our endeavor or interfere with the 
result of it. Therefore, we shall not be so 
prone to anger or hatred, because we shall 
find ourselves removed beyond injury. As 
Antoninus has said: ‘It is peculiar to man 
to love even those who do wrong. And this 
happens if, when they do wrong, it occurs to 
them that they are kinsmen, and that they 
do wrong through ignorance and unintention- 
ally, and that soon both of you will die; 
and, above all, that the wrong-doer has done 
thee no harm, for he has not made thy ruling 
faculty worse than it was before.’ 

“ How great a remedy is this in which love 
exists by chemical reaction as it were, not 
being mixed in the potion, but evolved in it 
by the action of the ingredients on each 
other! Whoso hates 


eA ae himself out from the great-realm of 
life: 

oa i must have more than the power of 
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To draw henceforth another breath of joy. 

Whereas love’s fount has power, with one sole 
draught, 

To make the poorest life, and longest, rich, 

ong its parting dreams with endless 

iss. 
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FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS, 

It is no new experience with me, my dear 
friend, to turn to thee when I find my thoughts 
disposed to assume a definite form; I am 
helped, by so doing, in many ways, My 
thoughts are less rambling when I seek to 
share them, and more likely to be availing 
for some good purpose. 

Many times of late I have been mentally 
looking at our Monthly and other Meetings 
for Discipline, and this has brought, up the 
question: “ What are the benefits of relig- 
ious organizations?” It may be well toana- 
lyze the expression religious organization, and 
we may turn to the page of Scripture for a 
rendering of the meaning of the first word, 
“ Pure religion and undefiled before God the 
Father is this, to visit the widow and father- 
less in their affliction, and to keep ourselves 
unspotted from the world.” 

his shows the spirit which should’ actuate 
religious organizations. The latter word sim- 
ply implies “ A compact body for some spe- 
cific end.” This end, in the connection here 
used, should be to act out a spirit of broth- 
erly kindness and charity. The legitimate 
purpose of such organizations is rightly ex- 
pressed by the language “to strengthen the 
































phecies and tongues shall cease and knowl- 
edge vanish away. It diffuses peace and 
quiet, allays the pain of our ills, cools the 
fever, keeps the mind sane and disarins fury. 
Moreover, there is another way in which love 
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weak hands, to confirm the feeble knees, and 
to say to the doubting mind be strong,” and 
it is for us when members of “a compact 
body,” practically to acknowledge an indi- 
vidual co-operation with this end in view. 
The question may well be put, “Do we, as 
members of the Religious Society of Friends, 
feel that we have a part to perform toward 
the fulfillment of this great purpose ?” 

One body but many members, and the use- 
fulness of the different members depends 
largely upon the wisdom displayed in Month- 
ly Meeting arrangements, cook as the ap- 
pointment of standing and other committees, 
and of our individual faithfulness under 
such appointments. 

It is of great importance and contributes 
largely to the welfare of the body, that each 
individual member be found as he in the 
rightly appointed place, for the hand cannot 
perform the service for which the foot was 
made ; hence the great importance and which, 
perhaps, is not unfrequently overlooked, of 
piecing an appointment a a fellow-mem- 

r. Surely there is need of waiting to re- 
ceive somewhat of an intimation “ Arise and 
anoint for this is he.” 

I think the thoughts of the Apostle Paul 
must have embraced this subject, when he 
expressed his thankfulness that he had bap- 
tized but ~ = want - such discrimina- 
tion uen rings embarrassment upon 
a Monthly Roden: m 

The formation and action of a healthful 
physical body is a beautiful symbol of a 
properly constructed religious organization— 
so fitly joined together that if one member 
suffer the other members suffer with it, and 
if one member rejoice the other members re- 
joice with it. 

This is the true unity of the spirit, and in 
this we can be helpful, one to another, as fel- 
low-members of a body of which Christ is 
the acknowledged Head. 
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EpucaTiIonaL CONFERENCES.—The second 
of the series of conferences appointed by the 
Educational Cummittee of Philadelphia Year- 
ly Meeting was held on Seventh-day, the 14th 
inst., at the meeting-house, Fifteenth and Race 
streets, Philadelphia. These conferences are 
intended to bring teachers and school-com- 
mittees into better acquaintance with the pur- 
poses of the Educational Committee and the 
objects for which they are laboring in the 
prosecution of educational] work. 





INTELLIGENCER 


“The interchange of views in regard to 
methods between educators thus brought to- 
gether must go far towards improving present 
plans in study and discipline, and bring out 
whatever is best amongst us in our school ar- 
rangements. 

The committee labored earnestly, and we 
believe faithfully, in accordance with the cus- 
tomary methods of Yearly Meeting appoint- 
ments, but for several years have not realized 
all the substantial good hoped for. 

The conclusion. has been forced upon a 
large proportion of them that if results at all 
commensurate with the labor and money ex- 
pended are to be obtained it must be through 
conferences with those amongst us most 
closely identified with education. 

So far the attendance and interest in 
the proceedings of these meetings have been 


very encouraging, and the Educational Com- — 


mittee are hopeful that some of the perplex- 
ing questions now before them will be ans- 
wered in practical plans that can be carried 
out to general satisfaction. 

A report of the proceedings will appear in 


our paper. 


IMPROVEMENT. — The question has been 
asked by some, “For what purpose are the 
Yearly Meeting Education Committee hold- 
ing monthly conferences of school commit- 
tees and teachers?” We would answer in one 
word, “Improvement.” 

The Friends entrusted with -the important 
concern in regard to the status of the schools 
of our Society are not content with a strictly 
conservative course, and are not willing to 
accept the present condition of educational 
matters among us as the best possible attain- 
able by us at the present time, but have gone 
into a systematic and earnest inquiry as to 
what requires amendment and as to what 
may be raised to a higher level. 

It is recognized, with some alarm, that the 
training of the intellectual faculties may 
sometimes be carried on with such zeal that 
religious and moral culture, purely as such, 
will not be duly attended to. Very proper- 
ly, we feel that the very highest work that 
can be done for our youth is to call forth by 
all available means the moral sensibilities, 
and to build up in the precious youth of our 
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Society a true regard for those testimonies 
apd principles of which we claim to be the 
zealous advocates, and which we believe to 
be rooted and grounded in the eternal Truth. 


We know that all ideas and customs which 


are not thus rooted and are not vital to the 
religious life must and will pass away with 
the lapse of time. But that which is really 
essential to the soul’s progress heavenward 
will grow dearer and dearer to the thought- 
ful as time progresses. The sincere-hearted 
young people of this day will judge for them- 
selves of their own needs, and will be led by 
their own aspirations. Let us seek, above 
all things, to promote that spirit in them that 
will lead them to be true to themselves, that 
will make them inquirers after truth, and 
that will ultimately bring them into true al- 
legiance to that Divine Instructor and Ruler, 
that ineffable Law-giver, whose law once 
known and recognized, sets the soul free from 
all lower ordinances. It is this reverence for 
the Holy Presence of the Spirit of Life and 
Light in the soul that characterizes the real 
Friend, the inheritor of the testimonies of 
our faithful fathers; and if our teachers of 
youth can find a true qualification to work 
for the enlightenment of heart and conscience, 
as well as for the widest development of the 
powers of the mind, a vast debt of gratitude 
is due them from this generation. 

No exact formalism, no precise system of 
faith can take the place of that vital religion 
which teaches the soul to dwell “ As ever in 
the Great Taskmaster’s eye.” Nor can any 
degree of belief in the solemn mysteries of 
the Sacred Scriptures give such an anchor to 
the soul as is known to the true disciple who 
bears his Lord forever with him in his peril- 
ous way through life. 

It is also recognized that a large portion of 
the most earnest Christian profes-ors of other 
folds than ours are holding .views almost 
identical with the long-cherished faith of the 
Society of Friends. Able expositions of 
spiritual Christianity are now heard from the 
reading-desks of many houses of worship, 
and the simple tenets once scorned by priest 
and prelate have won an honored place in 
the world of thought. It is not too much 
for us to ask that our youth be gathered 



















round the standard which has been borne tri- 

umphantly by confessors and martyrs, and 

that our best intellects be invited to examine 

and judge if true philosophy and sound learn- 

ing will not bear witness to the great central 

truth—the imminence of the Holy Spirit— 

the constant directing and guiding power of 
the Eternal Wisdom. 





MARRIED. 
IVINS—ERVIN.—On First month 10th, 


1882, by Friends’ coronene at the residence 
of the bride’s mother, Albe 

Bucks county and Anna K. Ervin, of Bus- 
tleton, Twenty-third ward, Philadelphia. 


rt B. Ivins, of 


SINN—HANCOCK.—On Fifth-day even- 


ing, First month 12th, 1882, by the ceremony 
of the Society of Friends, at the residence of 


the bride’s parents, Howard, son of A. Cul- 
bertson and Sarah Ann Sinn, and Susan R., 


daughter of Joseph B. Hancock, all of Phila. 


SMEDLEY—DAVIS.—On Fifth-day, First 
month 5th, 1882, under the care of hen 
Monthly Meeting, at the residence of the 
bride’s parents, Edgemont, Delaware co., Pa., 
Wilmer E. Smedley, of Willistown, Chester co. 
to Mary E., daughter of Robert F. and Sidney 
Davis. 








DIED. 


BOOTH.—On First month 14th, 1882, at 
Chester, Pa., Elizabeth M., widow of William 
Booth, aged 66 years; a valued member of 
Chester Monthly Meeting. 

COATES.—On First month 13th, 1882, at 
the residence of her son-in-law, Richard Ma- 
ther, West Philadelphia, Elizabeth Gilbert, 
widow of Caleb Coates, aged 91 years and 11 
months. 


EVANS.—On First month 10th, 1882, Mary 

Ann, widow of Joseph Evans, in her 73th 
ear; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
hiladelphia. 

HALL.—On Ninth month 28th, 1881, at his 
residence, in Quaker City, Guernsey county, 
Ohio, Thomas Hall, in the 70th year of his 
age. 
JONES.—On First month 5th, 1882, at the 
residence of M. Palmer Rich, Middletown, 
Bucks county, Pa., Margery, wife of Amos 
Jones, in the 77th year of her age; a member 
of Makefield Monthly Meeting. 

MATHER.—On the evening of First mo. 
13th, 1882, Elizabeth T., wife of Thomas Ma- 
ther and daughter of the late Jonathan and 
Martha Sleeper; a member of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting. 

PANCOAST.—On First month 13th, 1882, 
in Philadelphia, Malonia S., wife of Samuel 
S. Pancoast, in her 71st year. 

ROGERS.—Of pneumonia, on First month 
4th, 1882, at his residence, in Madison county, 
Ind., Charles J. Rogers, in his 66th year; sn 
esteemed Elder of Fall Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing. He was especially conspicuous for. his 
many acts of kindness and charity. J.L.T. 
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SIMPSON.—On First month 15th, 1882, at 
the residence of her son, Joseph B. Simpson, 
Solebury, Bucks county, Pa., Letitia, widow 
of John Simpson, in the 78th year of her age; 
an elder of Solebury Monthly Meeting. 


TAYLOR.—On First month 12th, 1882, in 
Philadelphia, Ernest Franklin, only child of 
Prof. Franklir and Priscilla L. Taylor, and 
grandson of the late Jonathan Lamborn, in 
his 13th year. 


WOOD.—On First-day, First month 15th, 
1882, at Conshohocken, Pa., Ann Warren, 
widow of James Wood, in her 90th year. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 

Mosquitoes—Time spent in the proper con- 
templation of natural objects is never pro- 
faned. It is of minor account whether that 
object be great or small, important or obscure 
according to the popular valuation of such 
things. Long ago I learned the lesson that 
many things the world takes no count of 
have in them often “Seeds of life, of use and 
beauty, like the cores of apples, which we 
fling away,” while for the unwise and the un- 
learned such things bring compensations not 
to be found elsewhere. 

Most of us are more or less familiar with 
some of the many species of the great famil 
of insects, known generally as mosquitoes. It 
would not be easy to find elsewhere a more 
ee example of the amazing super- 
abundance of creative energy in animal life 
than among these tiny creatures. From our 
uninstructed observation it would seem that 
millions more than were useful eame into be- 
ing without doing any visible work in life, 
and for a similar reason the observation will 
apply equally to the large family of gnats, 
wherein are found also not a few who give no 
acceptable apology for being alive. These 
things all have a reason for being so, and that 
reason is always of higher value than the 
thing itself. 

In these chilling mid-winter days, when 
the ponds are glazed with ice, it is easy to 
get one species of this family of wonderful 
creatures for observation, and I will ask our 
readers for a few minutes of time in order 
that we may look at it together. I know we 
all have eyes, but I suspect we do not all see 
quite alike. Errors of vision crowd the 
channels of human thought with parting 
wrecks of the beautiful truth, and too few 
there are with achromatic sight to cast even 
a plank of rescue into the stream. 

The eggs of the mosquito may be found on 
the water, often one dozen or more cemented 
together side-by-side with pointed ends, look- 
ing like miniature life-boats, which they 
truly are. These eggs float very gracefully 
on the water; covered all over with some 
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water-proof garment, they are secure in hard- 
est showers. Each egg, moreover, contains a 
tiny air-bubble, and if the little life-boat be 
thrust beneath the surface quickly it rises 
again, and always right side up. Mechani- 
cal and hydrostatical Tews are combined here 
with greatest skill to fulfill a purpose which 
lies far in the future, and the insect had no 
voluntary agency in the construction. In a 
few days after these eggs are deposited they 
hatch, and the young larve plunge into the 
water, where they change in time into the 
pupa and finally into the mature mosquito, 
when they abandon the water for more ambit- 
ious plunder. 

One of these larve, the Corethra plumi- 
cornis, we will examine more closely. It is 
abundant during the winter, but disappears 
from the ponds in the summer time. The 
larvee is about half an inch in length, quite 
transparent and endowed with unusual ten- 
acity of life, thus fitting it for patient and 
continuous observation under the microscope. 
Its respiratory organs differ from those of 
the common mosquito. Corethra has four 
large air-sacks, two in the anterior and two 
in the posterior part of the body; these are 
always filled with air, but not from above the 
surface of the water, like the Culex or com- 
mon mosquito. The larve of Culex must 
come to the surface at intervals to get air, 
that of Corethra does not. Contractile tissue, 
in beautiful and regular curving bands, sur- 
rounds the air-sacks, and by contraction and 
expansion of this tissue the larve can de- 
scend or rise in the water at will, or balance 
itself horizontally, like a pickerel watching 
for its prey. The larve of all mosquitoes 
move through the water by sudden jerks or 
contractions of their bodies. In eocthcs 
this motion is accomplished by a wonderful 
system of muscles, which we can clearly see 
running in bands, or like threads, through 
all parts of the body, and attached to all 
the organs. Waves of muscular contraction 
moving slowly along the fibres, stirring, ever 
so gently, the soft skin and organs, then re- 
laxing in rhythmic action, as do all vital 
phenomena, can be seen and studied as al- 
most nowhere else. The slow and measured 
pulsations of the long dorsal heart, with 
valves in the transparent walls revealing the 
colorless blood rushing along appointed chan- 
nels whose walls are less than the one ten 
thousandth of an inch in thinness, are all 
clearly revealed. In insects the blood moves 
in the general circulation between the organs 
in irregular spaces, but it enters the true 
dorsal vessel, whose contractions, like those 
of a true heart, give movement to the blood ; 
and this elsewhere obscure mechanism is seen 
in Corethra with marvelous distinctness. At 
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the same time, we see the entire alimentary 
canal, with its great divisions into esophagus, 
stomach and large intestine, all acting with 
peristaltic motion on the food it contains. 
Often a dead Daphna or worm will be seen 
within the intestine, partially digested and 
passing down this terrible prima via at each 
peristaltic contraction. 

To all this revelation of organization we 
furthermore see almost the entire living 
nervous system. A chain of dorsal ganglia, 
one ganglion to each segment of the larve, 
passes along its entire length. The cephalis 
one, giving off motor nerves to the jaws and 
associated organs, then numerous other nerv- 
ous filaments, often less than the one five 
thousandth of an inch in size, go off to the 
muscular bands and dorsal vessel and diges- 
tive organs, and these small filaments are 
seen reinforced in places with special ganglia, 
which seem to control the action of organs to 
which their influence extends. A very won- 
derful revelation of the possibilities of organ- 
ization, and yet I have not said one-half that 
Corethra has shown me in these short and 
wintry days. Think now what we do when 
we place the point of our finger on even one 
of these melodious gnats. One feels inclined 
to stop our ears lest possibly we might hear 
the crash of all this wonderful structure. 
But we must now rise from the contempla- 
tion of this beautiful atom. To be ignorant 
of the facts of natural history may be no 
serious deprivation, but to miss seeing that 
natural things are only the emblems of the 
universal creating necessity, that, that makes 
one a pauper indeed in this great almshouse 
of the world. > Ee 

First month, 1882. 





INDIAN EDUCATION. 


Captain Pratt’s last Annual Report to the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs closes with 
the following earnest plea for the continuance 
of the good work in which he is engaged at 
Carlisle? 

“Carlisle school has in its keeping children 
from twenty-four different tribes. If the 
treaties of the United States government with 
most of these tribes are in any degree binding, 
their educational claims and neglects are mat- 
ters of no little moment. The treaty clauses 
in favor of education framed by the large and 
important commission of which General W. 
T. Sherman was chairman, and which are a 

art of the treaties ratified in 1868 with the 

ioux, Navajoes, Apaches, Utes, Kiowas, 
Comanches, Arapahoes, Crows, Shoshones, 
Bannocks and Pawnees, now our most trouble- 
some tribes, are in words almost identical in 
each case, as follows:—‘In order to insure 
the civilization of the tribe entering into the 


treaty the necessity of education is admitted, 
especially by such of them as are or may be 
settled on said agricultural reservation, and 
they therefore pledge themselves to compel 
their children, male and female, between the 
ages of six and sixteen years, to attend school; 
and it is hereby made the duty of the agent 
for said Indians to see that this stipulation is 
strictly complied with; and the United States 
agrees that for every thirty children between 
said ages who can be induced or compelled 
to attend school a house shall be provided, 
and a teacher competent to teach the elemen- 
tary branches of an English education shall 
be furnished, who will reside among said 
Indians and faithfully discharge his or her 
duties as a teacher. The provisions of this 
article to continue for not less than twenty 
ears. 

“These tribes aggregate a population of 
about 70,000, of which 15,000 are children of 
school age. - The complete fulfillment of these 
treaties would render necessary 500 school- 
houses, which at an average cost of say $800 
each, probably half the real cost at those re- 
mote points, would aggregate $400,000. Five 
hundred teachers at $600 per annum each for 
thirteen years would make $3,900,000. Books 
and school material for 15,000 children at 
$10 per year each for thirteen years would 
make $1,950,000. Of course, these children 
could not attend school without being clothed 
and fed. One hundred dollars per year each 
would be a small sum for this purpose. This 
amount for 15,000 children for thirteen years 
would reach the sum of $19,500,000. The 
grand total would be $25,750,000. This is 
a small estimate of the sum actually due 
these Indians on account of failure to carr 
out the educational treaty agreements whic 
are the one thing the Commissioner, the Con- 
gress and the President declared would ‘in- 
sure their civilization.’ From this account 
might be deducted the moiety that has been 
expended in this direction. Ten per cent. 
would be a large estimate of this, leaving an 
actual balance due the Indians, for educa- 
tional purposes, of $23,175,000. The injury 
done by the United States government to this 
large number of Indian boys and girls who 
have grown up during this period by with- 
holding this promised and valuable intelli- 
gence, and actual injury and loss to the coun- 
try from their having coun an ignorant, pau- 

er, peace-disturbing, life-destroying and 
impoverishing, instead of an intelligent, pro- 
ducing element could not be stated in figures. 

“ Whether it is good, public policy to place 
upon them the grave duties of citizenship be- 
fore the civilization, intelligence and ability ~ 
of citizenship is educated and trained into 
them is very questionable. 
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“ No educational work for the Indians will | since the Democratic party managed (by 
be successful in any considerable degree until | means fair or foul) to get control of the 


the numbers educated shall form a majority 


polls; yet there was still much dissatisfaction 


of the whole. A small minority will always | among the blacks on account of the oppres- 


occupy a forlorn position. Public opinion 
controls and the majority controls that. A 
veneering of training and education, which 
may be accomplished in a three years’ course, 
oer breeds failure. Theory must beground 
in with practice. It is not the fear that we 
may educate the children away from sym- 
pathy with their former savagery that should 
prevail, but rather the fear that we may fall 
short of getting enough of training into the 
particular subject to enable him to stand and 
to compete in civilized life. 


sion and unfairness, and often downright dis- 
honesty of the land owners, who so generally 
manage to get everything, and the Freedmen 
nothing save the most miserable subsistence. 
This continual state of things, when added to 
the poor crops generally, (occasioned by the 
drouth the past summer) became so exceed- 
ingly discouraging to a large portion of the 
Freedmen that many of them felt their situa- 
tion growing really desperate and that some- 
thing must be done, if possible, to relieve 
them from this long-continued suffering and 


“Tf the one city of Philadelphia supports | want. So a plan was devised to send chosen 


schools and gives education to 103,000 chil- | men to spy out a land, if not one flowing with 
<diren, as it does, to maintain its civilization, | milk and honey, one, at least, where with an 
it seems a criminality for the United States | earnest and honest effort they might manage 
to promise and then neglect to give its 50,000 | to live with some small degree of comfort, 
Indian children the education which the gov- | and with brighter prospects before them for 





ernment itself says will ‘insure their civiliza- | the future. 


tion,’ 
“ The great need is education for the whole. 


“They accordingly sent three men, one of 
them a minister among them. These, after a 


Whenever that shall be determined upon the | trip as far as Little Rock, Arkansas, con- 
best where and how will be easily developed. | cluded that that was a desirable part of the 


if freedom and citizenship are to be their lot, 
then the surroundings of freedom and good 
citizenship during education would seem the 
best to equip them for that lot.” 





Tue exemplary Christian lives and spirit of 
those who have held unpopular religious opin- 
ions have perhaps done more to advance 
those opinions than the controversial works 
that have been written to defend them. These 
provoke controversy while those influence us 
imperceptibly. 





AN EXODUS. 


The following account of a movement to- 
ward Arkansas on the part of the poor col- | 
ored people in the southwestern portion of | 
South Carolina is taken from a letter written |the Union Depot. 





country for their people to flee to. Their re- 
port on their return appears to have spread 
over this unsettled section with great rapidi- 
ty, and many hundreds were eager to go, and 
not a few seemed willing, if needs be, to suffer 
almost avy hardship, even to death itself, in 
an attempt to reach what they were led to 
believe to be a good land for them to live in. 

* As the first of the year is the time to 
change tenants in the south, it was thought 
that by the 26th they must be ready at Au- 
gusta for starting off on trains which they 
hoped their leaders would be able to charter 
for them. So on the appointed day they be- 
gan to pour in (thou,h I can hardly say 
began, as quite a number [200 or 300] were 
there on Seventh-day, and took train for At- 
lauta), and by the time I reached Augusta a 
perfect crowd had assembled in and around 
I had passed several 


by David Heston, dated Twelfth mo. 30th, | groups on their way to Augusta as I drove 


1881, and published in the Friend. D. H. is 
engaged in a religious visit among the Freed- 
men in some of the Southern States. Eps. 
“T must now tell thee something of the un- 
settlement in Aiken and Edgefield counties, 
which has resulted in an extensive exodus 
movement. Thou knows, I presume, that 
these counties have long been noted for the 
wickedness of many of the white population, 
and for the gross injustice done the colored 
people in many ways. Although as far as 
the political ‘situation is concerned, peace 
and quiet seemed to increase and spread, 


down trom Edgefield, trudging along through 
the mud, and wet to the skin from the heavy 
rain that prevailed nearly the whole day. I 
was naturally somewhat anxious to see how 
things looked at the depot. o as soon as I 
had my horse cared for and got my supper, I 
wended my way to where they were collect- 
ing, and was quite unprepared to find such a 
motley crowd as I found standing and squat- 
ting in and around the large depot. Some 
were moderately well dressed, others were 
‘in rags’ for certain. All colors, all sizes 
aud ages, mixed up among piles of boxes, 


| trunks, bundles, etc., formed a curious med- 


cai. 
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ley that, but for the serious aspect of affairs, | sufficient to take all they have raised. As 
was calculated to produce or provoke a smile. | one expresses it, ‘They bring out a paper 
But the thing was too grave for this. I soon | and run over some items and figures they do 
found two children very ill, one not likely to | not well understand, and then sum up the 
live many hours; while all around me I be- | amount with ‘an 0 is an 0 and a 9 is a 9, all 
held that which soon brought over me feel- | the corn and cotton is mine.’ ” 
ings of sadness. In interesting myself a little, ; _ am ¥ 
by inquiring if something could not be done| _ GoD’s leve in this world is not a feeble in- 
to better protect and shelter the poor things, dulgence of our inclinations and humoring of 
‘ for the night at least, I was soon picked out | our childish desires, but it is an eternal prin- 
by a policeman as ‘the Yankee = was the ciple. It dispenses not onl smiles and glad- 
ringleader of this whole business,’ who loudly | ness, but, for our good, darkness and frowns ; 
proclaimed me to the numerous bystanders | 80 that we, in some of its manifestations, call 
as @ fit subject for the gallows or a tree. I|it wrath, though it is still love, perfect and 
endeavored in a quiet way to assure him that | alone. We should pitch our affections, our 
I had nothing more to do with it than he had, | esteem and effort, on the same holy key, and 
but he would nof believe me, but tried to as- | lift it into the same godlike strain, as we con- 
sure the people that he knew that I was the | template the condition and strive for the per- 
‘¥ man who robbed the ‘nigyers,’ as he called | fection of ourselves or our fellow-men. We 
them, of their money, etc. 1 did not much | should enter into the sublime sympathy with 
regard his insolent behavior, and I don’t | our Father in the tasks and sufferings He ap- 
think there were many around but what| points; in the hard, long scourging He lays 
thought it such. I spent most of the evening | on the impenitent and impure,-that He —T 
around among them, talking with one and| open to them a better fate.— Charles A. ° 
another, and hearing what they had to say, | Bartol. , 
and greatly did I desire that some one was 
with me better qualified than I was to coun- HOW AN OLD PASTURE CURED CONSUMPTION, 


sel them, and help them in any way possible.| The family of my old colleague, Dr. G., of 
I spent a considerable part of the next two| Namur, adopted a young relative who had 
days among them. Not that I could do much | lost his parents and his only brother by feb- 
to help or alleviate, yet I did what I could in | rile consumption, and was supposed to be in 
a small way to relieve a few special cases, | an advanced stage of the same disease. The 
and to extend advice in some others, feeling | Antwerp doctors had given him up, his com- 
sorry I could not do them more good. plaint having reached the stage of night- 
“ “ Although each day a large number, who | sweats and hectic chills, and, though by no 
had the money, paid their fare as far as At-| means resigned to the verdict of the medical 
lanta and went on, yet the crowd seemed not /| tribunal, he had an unfortunate aversion to 
to diminish, as new recruits continued to ar- | anything like rough physical exercise. But 
rive. I found many men without wives or | his uncle, having from personal experience a 
children, were deciding to walk the 750 miles, | supreme faith in the efficacy of the open-air 
concluding they could subsist somehow on | cure, set about to study the character of the 
the road, and reach their journey’s end in a| youngster, and finally hit upon a plan which 
month or so; while others who had, said they | resulted in the proudest triumph of his pro- 
would gladly walk if it were not for their | fessional career. Pierre was neither a sports- 
families. ‘There were flocks of ragged little | man nor much of an amateur naturalist, but 
children, of almost all ages, down to infants|he had a fair share of what our phrenolo- 
two weeks old; while here and there were to | gists call “ constructiveness”—could whittle 
be seen men and women bending with age| out ingenious toys and make useful garden 
and its attendant infirmities, yet as anxious | chairs from cudgels and scraps of old iron. 
as any, apparently, to go to the new country | That proved a sufficient base of operations. 
y they had heard talked so much about, where, | The doctor had no farm of his own, and the 
I suppose, they hoped to end their days in| only real estate in the market was a lot of 
comfort. poor old pastures on a sparsely wooded — 
“That these people have often been greatly | of the Ardennes. Of this pasture land he _ 

wronged, there can scarce be a doubt; but | bought some ten or twelve acres, including 
whether relief is to come from this desperate | a hill-top with a few shade trees and a fine 
move now in the edge of winter remains to| view toward the valley of the Sambre. At 
be seen. All tell much the same tale of their | the first opportunity, one of Pierre’s garden 
wrongs,—that they are at the mercy of cruel | chairs was sent up to the lookout point, but 
and unprincipled men, who care only for| rain and rough usage soon marae ign to its 
themselves, and who at the end of the year| component elements—scrap-iron and loose 
are sure to produce an account against them! cudgels. Pierre volunteered to repair it, 
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and was supplied with such a variety of 
materials and tools that he made two more 
chairs, and ‘while he was about it also a 
rustic round-table with a centre-hole corres- 
ponding to the diameter of one of the shade 
trees. The hill was only two miles from 
town, and soon became a favorite evening re- 
sort of the G. family; but the road was 
rather steep, and Mrs. G. appealed to the 
ingenuity of her constructive nephew—could 
he not and make a winding trail by 
knocking some of the rocks and bushes out 
of the way? Pierre tried, and his success, 
the uncle declared, proved him an intuitive 
engineer, the- peer of Haussmann and Bru- 
nel. That new road had so increased the 
value of the old pasture that it would be 
worth while to put up a pavilion and make 
it a regular hill-top resort. The only draw- 
back upon the advantage of its situation 
was the want of good drinking-water; but 
there was a sort of a spring in an adjoin- 
ing pasture on the opposite slope of the 
ridge — would Pierre make an estimate of 
the number of bricks requisite to wall it up 
and keep the cattle from muddling it? The 
requisition proved an under-estimate, but 
Pierre made up the deficiency by collecting 
a lot of passably square stones. The water 
mow became drinkable, and some how the 
tumor got abroad that Pierre had discovered 
the spring, whereupon his uncle’s neighbor 
urged him to exercise his talent for the bene- 
fit of his valley meadow, in all but the want 
of water the best pasture in the parish. 
Pierre selected a spot where a lot of day- 
daborers were set to work, and actually struck 
water—by digging deep enough. The grati- 
‘tude of the farmer was almost too demonstra- 
tive for the modest lad, who, however, agreed 
with his uncle, that a talent of that sort 
might make its possessor a public benefactor, 
and ought to be cultivated. Would Pierre 
undertake to locate a well on his uncle’s hill 
‘pasture, a little nearer to the lookout point ? 

he brick spring was too far down, and it 
would be so convenient to have water on 
one’s own premises. Judging from analogies, 
the young hydrologist fixed upon a spot at 
the junction of two ravines, but too near the 
upper boundary of arboreal vegetation, and 
after digging down to a stratum of dry sand- 
stone detritus, the workmen gave up the job 
in disgust. But Pierre himself would not 
yield his point, and offered to dig the well 
alone if they would give him time and a 
boy to turn the windlass of the sand-bucket. 
His wish was granted, and before he had 
‘been a week at work, his asthma had left 
him, his digestion improved, and his appetite 
‘became ravenous. The well project had final- 
ly to be relinquished, but his uncle consoled 
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him by purchasing the adjoining lot and let- 
ting him make a winding road from the 
brick spring to the hill-top. The road was 
built, but Pierre endorsed the opinion of a 
professional engineer that the well-hole, too, 
would be full of water if the woods of the 
upper ridge had not been so ruthlessly de- 
stroyed, and that the replanting of forest 
trees along the line of the subterranean water 
courses would not only replenish the springs, 
but redeem the arid pastures of the foot- 
hills.. The doctor controverted that point, 
but—just for the sake of experiment—pro- 
cured a hundred beech-tree saplings, which 
Pierre planted and watered with untiring 
assiduity. Some sixty per cent. of the trees 
took root, to the unending astonishment of 
the uncle, who now declared that his confi- 
dence in the fertility of the ridge-land had 
increased to a degree which encouraged him 
to try his luck with orchard trees. They 
procured a lot of young apple, almond and 
apricot trees, about two hundred of each, 
and planted them along the line of the sup- 
positive water-courses. Pierre superintended 
the work, and was kept so busy for the next 
eighteen months that he had no time to be 
sick for a single day. The boy that was 
given up by the Antwerp doctors is now a 
well-to-do horticulturist, able to climb with- 
out a stop the steepest ridge in the Ardennes, 
and to fell a forty-years’ oak tree in twenty 
minutes!—Dr. Felix Oswald, in the Popular 
Science Monthly. 





Events are messengers of either divine 
goodness or justice. Each has a mission to 
fulfill; and, as it comes from God, why not 
let it be accomplished in peace? Painful, 
heart-rending, though they may be, they are 
still the will of God. Watch them as they 
come, with a little trembling, perhaps even 
terror, but never let them*destroy in the least 
degree my faith in resignation. To be meek 
under these circumstances does not mean 
awaiting them with a Stoic firmness which 
proceeds from pride, or hardening one’s self 
against them to the point of repressing all 
trembling. No! God allows us sometimes to 
anticipate, postpone, or even when possible 
flee them, at any rate we may try to soothe 
and soften them a little. The Good Father, 
when he sends them, sends at the same time 
the means by which they may be endured, 
and perhaps averted. Remedies in sickness, 
love in trouble, devotion in privations, com- 
fort in weakness, tears in sorrow.— Gold Dust. 





“Txovu wilt keep him in perfect peace 
whose mind is stayed on Thee, because he 
trusteth in Thee.” 
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THE CHEROKEE NATION, 


The following statement is from a procla- 
mation of D. W. Bushyhead, principal Chief 
of the Cherokee Nation: 

“Last year the census of the population 
and possessions of the Cherokee Nation was 
first taken within their history. We have 
now counted our treasures, and know for 
what and for how much we should feel grate- 
ful as a family of people having and occu- 
pying one home in common. From this au- 
thentic source we find our people blessed with 
one hundred and two primary schools for a 
rapidly-increasing population of 20,300 citi- 
zens, two high schools, male and female; an or- 

han asylum, an asylum for the unfortunate 
insane, blind and helpless; 45 churches and 
as many native ministers of the gospel ; 150 
native teachers by profession, a written con- 
stitution and a code of laws, a government 
consisting of executive, legislative and judi- 
cial branches, well understood and adminis- 
tered; a people peaceful and progressive, and 
in all material regards more than self-sup- 
porting, and having but five fishermen and 

fteen hunters by occupation left among 
them as the last vestige of a savage state 
from which we have been rescued within the 
memory of men yet living, by the goodness 
of an overruling Providence. 

“Such is the situation of the Cherokee 
Nation to-day, in a fair and ample country, 
secured to them by treaty and by patent, and 
of which the honor and honesty of their great 
earthly protector, the United States govern- 
ment, is pledged to guard their possession.” 





From On the Mountain. 
SUBMISSION. 


“‘O that my soul had wings!”’ we sighing ery. 
What wings? The dove’s, to hover ’round 
our nest 
‘On sweet love errands? Eagle wings, to fly 
To glory’s mountain crest ? 


Or angel wings, to speed on tasks of Heaven? 
Ah! when God’s work demands increase of 
powers 
‘The wider range and freer flight is given, 
If such a task is ours; 


But wings to fly away and be at rest 

He giveth not, for whither should we go— 
Away from duty on an endless quest 

Across a sea of woe? 


The fretting friction of our daily life, 
Heart-weariness with loving patience borne, 

The meek endurance of the inward strife, 
The painful crown of thorn, 


Prepare the heart for God’s own dwelling- 


genes, 

Adorn with sacred loveliness His shrine, 

And brighten every inconspicuous grace 
For God alone to shine. 


And He alone, who only knoweth man, 
And knoweth life and what its changes 
teach, 
Is wise to choose, and competent to plan, 
The earthly path of éach. 





Selected. 
“THOU UNDERSTANDEST MY THOUGHT AFAR 
oFF” (Psalm cxxxix, 2). 


How slow for thought is language! We would 
fain 

At times, that there were some electric chain 

To flash the rapid thought from brain to brain. 


Not the vain fancies of the carnal mind, 
Which only too swift utterance can find, 
And which we rather would with fetters bind, 


But thoughts of what is holy, just and good, 
Feelings which rise above our common mood, 
Things that words cannot utter as we would. 


But while we feel the poverty of speech 

For interchange of mind, when we would 
reach 

A higher sphere, communing each with each, 


Oh! how shall words our inmost thoughts 
convey, ' 

Or feeble lips express what we would say, 

When to the High and Holy One we pray? 


Burdens that weigh us down we oft withhold, 

Longings we deeply feel remain untold, 

And more than ‘Abba, Father!’ seems too 
bold. 


Fear not! He understands far off our thought; 
Groanings that cannot uttered be are taught 
By His own Spirit—words He needeth not. 


Much speaking does not move our Father’s 
heart ; 

No human eloquence need take our part— 

He waits all grace and blessing to impart. 





THERE’S a wideness in God’s mercy, 
Like the wideness of the sea: 
There’s a kindness in His justice 
Which is more than liberty. 
For the love of God is broader 
Than the measure of man’s mind; 
And the heart of the Eternal 
Is most wonderfully kind. 
If our love were but more simple, 
We should take Him at His word; 
And our lives would be all sunshine 
In the sweetness of our Lord. 
—F., W. Faber. 





TERRA COTTA LUMBER. 


One of the most important of recent prac- 
tical inventions is that of the manufacture of 
lumber from fire clay. The process is fully 
described in the letters patent, from which 
we extract the following: The composition 
consists of kaolin clay, free from grit, one 
part; resinous sawdust, from one to three 
setae as porosity may be require ; water suf- 

cient to thoroughly incorporate the above, 
by the aid of machinery, into a plastic mass. 
Removed from the grinding tubs, where it 
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has been ground, the spongy product is forced 
by plungers driven by steam through iron or 
steel sjtaten to express the superfluous 
moisture therefrom, and issues forth in the 
shape of long blocks or logs, of length, form 
and size best fitted for handling, usually 
eight to twelve inches in thickness and four 
to six inches in length. When sufficiently 
dry to render handling safe, these logs are 
removed into kilns or clamps calculated for 
the purpose. After the steam and vapors 
are driven out by a slow, steadily increasing 
fire, the temperature is rapidly raised to near- 
ly a white heat, which not only consumes the 
sawdust, but brings the clay itself into the 
first stages of vitrifaction. On cooling, the 
logs are removed to the mill and sawed into 
planks, boards and dimension-stuff, as lumber 
from wood is manufactured, and subsequent- 
ly fashioned in the workshop into such forms 
and articles as demanded by purchasers. 
This material, being free from grit and tough 
in texture, can be cut, sawed, bored, planed 
and carved with edge tools, and before or 
after such treatment can, after slipping and 
glazing, be submitted to a second firing, with 
fine results in ornamentation obtained.—Sei- 
entific American. 





ITEMS. 


It is announced that Northern China will 
soon be opened to the world by telegraphic 
communication. 

THE census of Paris, taken on the 18th of 
last month, gives a population of 2,225,900, 
against 1,988,500 in 1876. 

THE Berlin correspondent of the London 
Daily News says the restriction placed on the 
freedom of the press increases daily. 

THE net reduction in the cost of the Star 
and Steamboat mail service from Third mo. 
Ist to the Sist of last month amounted to 
$1,439,163. 

THE overseers of Harvard University have 
voted to ar a fund the proceeds of which 
are to be used in the education of female phy- 
sicians in the university. 

THE Czar has signed a ukase, in accord- 
ance with which the ee by peasants on 
account of the lands they received at the time 
of their emancipation will be reduced by 
twelve millions roubles per year. 


THE editors of eleven Republican newspa- 

or in Madrid have signed a declaration in 
avor of continuous efforts to establish a De- 
mocratic government. The organs of Sefior 
Castelar have abstained from participating in 
the movement. 

It is understood that the British Cabinet 
has refused to recognize, as inconsistent with 
international law in general and the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty in particular, the claims of the 
United States to exercise entire control over 
the Panama Canal. 

In the American Dairymen’s Association at 
Syracuse, held last week, Hsaze, a Japanese 


student at Cornell University, read a paper on 
the Saya bean of Japan, which, it is said, can 
be cultivated in this country, and is a very 
nutritious and valuable food for stock. 


AN imperial rescript, dated on the 4th inst., 
countersigned by Prince Bismarck, has been 
addressed to the Prussian Ministry. The 
rescript defines the relations of the emperor 
and the ministers, and reminds the latter that 
they are the servants of the king and not 
representatives of parliament. 


On the evening of the 13th inst. the New 
York express train, which left Albany at 2.40 
P.M., was run into by a Tarrytown passenger 
train in the rock cut at Spuyten Duyvel, and 
two cars were set on fire by an overturned 
heater and destroyed. Eight ngers were 
killed and upwards of forty sustained injuries. 

CHARLES A. HENRY, formerly editor of a 
Scandinavian paper in San Francisco, known 
as the Valkyrien, has been —— by Henry 
Villard to bring to the United States 5,000 to 
10,000 Scandinavians to work on the construc- 
tion of the Northern Pacific Railroad. In- 
ducements will be offered to these immigrants 
to settle on the line of the road. 

THE English and French Consul-Generals 
at Cairo have received from their respective 
governments a collective note, ‘‘ explaining in 
unmistakable terms’’ that England and 
France, who placed the Khedive on the throne, 
are determined to maintain his authority 
against any attempts to create disorder. The 
note is said to be directed mainly against 
Turkish interference in Egypt. 

At a Cabinet council held on the 7th inst. 
it is said to have been unanimously decided 
that the state of Ireland rendered it necessary 
to take additional precautions to bring to jus- 
tice those persons engaged in supplying arms 
to the people. The gross total of outrages 
committed in Ireland last month is 574. The 
largest number of cases occurred in Munster. 
Kings county has been proclaimed. 








NOTICES. 

Circular Meeting First-day, First mo. 22d, 
at 3 P.M., School st. above Germantown ave., 
Germantown, Pa. 

Circular Meeting will be held Second mo. 
5th, at 11 A.M., at Kakiat Meeting-house, 
Rockland co., N. Y., one mile and a half from 
Mount Ivy, on the New Jersey and New York 
Railroad. 

Fair Hill Meeting First-day, First mo. 22d, 
3 P.M., at residence of Alfred Ogden, 1117 
Lehigh ave. 

A conference will be held by the branch of 
of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee and the 
Committee of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting 
on the subject of Temperance at Friends’ 
Meeting-house, Fifteenth and Race sts., on 
Sixth-day, the 27th inst., at 8 P.M. 

An essay on the Effect of Alcohol on the 
Spiritual Nature of Man will be read, and the 
subject open for discussion. It is expected 
that Aaron M. Powell will be present and 
proposes to speak of the ‘Temperance Work 
among Friends.”’ All are invited, 


a 





